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Year  to  year  changes  In  stocks  of  corn  remaining  on  farms  and  at  terminal  markets 
on  April   I  -  half  way  point  of  the  corn  crop  year  -  is  an  indicator  of  changes  in  the 
corn  carry-over  on  October  1  following.    Carry-over  of  corn  on  October  I  this  year  will 
be  substantially  below  carry-over  last  year  and  probably  will  be  the  lowest  since 
October  i,  1937. 
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Table  1,-  Statistical  Summary 


PRICES 


!  1944 

1  1946 

:  1946 

ItOI 

I  Unit 

.  I*vr.     i  Apr. 

1  : 

.  Mar.     .  Apr. 

!  Mar.     .  Apr. 

:  Cents  Cents 

Cents  Cents 

Cents  Cents 

Srains  and  Hay 
Com,  No.  3  Yellow,  Chica,;o   

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S 
Oats,  No.  3  White,*  Chicago  

Ko.  3  TOiite,  Minneapolis   

Price  received  by  fanners,  U.  S 
Sarley,  No.  3,  Minneapolis   

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S 
Grain  sorghums,  price  received  by  fanner 
TVheat,  No.  2  Hard  Winter,  Kansas  City  .. 
Rye,  !io.  2,  lilinneapolis   


Hay.  IIo.  1  Alfalfa,  Kansas  City  .... 
Price  received  by  farmers,  C.  S.  . 

3yproduct  Feeds  (bagged) 

Standard  bran,  Minneapolis   

Chicago   

buffalo   


Minneapolis   : 

Chicago   I 

Buffalo   t 

Cottonseed  meal,  41  pet.  protein,  Jemphis   i 

Linseed  meal,  32  pet.  protein,  .'-inneapolis   t 

30  pet  protein,  San  Francisco  : 

Soybean  meal,  41  pot.  protein,  Chictj^o   : 

Peanut  meal,    45  pet.  protein,  S.E.  milling  points. i 

White  hominy  feed.  Chicago   : 

Gluten  feed ,  23  pet.  protein,  Chicago   ; 

Tanka,;e,  digester,  60  pet.  protein,  Chi-iago  Zj 

Meat  scraps,  Chicago  Zj  : 

Fish  meal,  San  Francisco   : 

Alfalfa  meal.  No.  1  fine,  Kansas  City   s 

Mixed  dairy  feed,  16  pet.  protein,  priee  paid  : 

by  farmers,  U.  S  

Layinp  mash,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  .-.i 


Bushel 

115.6 

116.5 

114.9 

115.4 

120.8 

121.0 

n 

114.0 

115.0 

107.0 

107.0 

114.0 

116.0 

n 

80.5 

80.5 

77.2 

69.5 

81.1 

79.0 

n 

79.3 

79.5 

76.8 

68.2 

76.7 

78.7 

79.3 

79.4 

74.0 

71.0 

75.1 

76.1 

134.5 

134.9 

127.0 

118.6 

133.9 

134.1 

110.0 

111.0 

104.0 

99.4 

114.0 

116.0 

100  poucds 

210.0 

214.0 

173.0 

175.0 

232.0 

240.0 

Bushel 

165.2 

164.0 

166.3 

165.7 

172.0 

172.1 

123.5 

127.1 

127.2 

133.9 

235.9 

269.6 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Ton 


32.50 
16.00 


32.50 
16.20 


100  pounds 


37. 
39. 
41. 
37, 
39. 
41. 
48. 
1/45. 
47. 
51. 
53. 
50. 
41. 
74. 
73. 
79. 
44. 


37.75 
39.80 
41.55 
37.75 
39.80 
41.55 
48.50 
50  1/45.50 
00  47.00 


75 
80 
55 
75 
80 
65 
50 


90 
00 
00 
50 
55 
50 
50 

eo 


2.95 
3.60 


51.90 
53.00 
50.00 
41.50 
74.55 
73.50 
79.50 
44.80 

2.97 
3.61 


30.50 
18.10 


37.75 
39.80 
41.55 
37.75 
39.80 
41.55 
48.50 
45.50 
47.00 
52.00 
53.00 
48.10 
41.25 
74.55 
73.50 
79.50 
42.96 

2.88 
3.55 


24.00 
16.90 


37.75 
39.80 
41.05 
37.75 
39.80 
41.55 
48.50 
45.50 
47.00 
52.00 
55.00 
44.50 
41.25 
74.55 
73.50 
79.50 
42.00 

2.88 
3.54 


29.00 
16.30 


37.75 
39.80 
41.55 
37.75 
39.80 
41.55 
48.75 
45.50 
47.25 
52.00 
5o  .26 
49. DC 
41.25 
74.65 
73.. SO 
79.50 
44.70 

3,08 
3.75 


29.00 
15.00 


37.75 
39.80 
41.55 
37.75 
39.80 
41.55 
48.75 
46.50 
47.25 
52.00 
53.25 
49.00 
41.25 
74.55 
73.50 
79.50 
44.70 

3.12 
3.80 


INDEX  NUJ3EKS  OF  PRICES 


Percent    Ferceni    ferceni  Fercent  Ferceni  Fercent 


il910-14  - 

100  : 

182 

184 

171 

169 

180 

183 

Ten  principal  hi,;h-protoin.  I'eeds,  ter 

■Tiinal  o&rkata 

tl935-39  - 

100  : 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

1 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

Tanicage,  neat  scraps,  and  fish  neal 

n 

t 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

Gluten  feed,  brewers'  dried  grains. 

and 

t 

.i 

t 

168 

168 

167 

167 

166 

166 

UVESTOCK-FEED  PRICE  RATIOS  3/ 


Hog-corn,  Chicago   Bushel 

Uo£-oom,  U.  S.  farm  prices   j  " 

Beef  steer-corn,  Chicago   :  " 

Butterfat-feed,  U.  S.  5/   Pound 

fiilk-fe.ed.  U.  S.  5/   " 

E^-feed.  U.  S   " 


12.1 

11.7 

12.3 

11.5 

11.3 

13.1 

13.1 

13.0 

13.6 

24.8 

24.6 

26.2 

1.40 

1.37 

1.46 

10.2 

9.1 

11.5 

12.7  _y  12.3  4/  12.2 
13.2  12.5,  12.2 
14.0  13.5  12.7 
29.2  28.4  27.9 
1.41  1.41  1.36 
11.5        10.5  10.1 


Prices  compiled  from  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record,  Kansas  City  Grain  Market 
Review,  and  reports  of  the  Grain  Branch,  Production  and  J.iarketing  Administration,  and  the  liiureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

_l/    34  percent  protein.    Zj    Processors'  price  at  Chicago  plus  allowance  for  bags.    3/    Units  of  com  or  other 
concentrate  ration  equal  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  hog  or  beef-steer,  pounds  of  outterfat  or  milk,  or  doxen 
eggs.    4/    Based  on  weighted  average  price  of  actual  reported  sales.     Katio  based  on  OPA  base  price  at  Chicago 
for  No.  3  Yellow  com  of  15.5  percent  noisture,  would  be  12.5  for  ilareh  and  12.5  for  April.    6/    Includes  dairy 
production  paj-ments  which  began  October  1,  1943. 
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Sm'^ARY 

The  jovernnent,  in  April  and  I-^ay,  institut.ed  a  numcer  of  far-reaching 
actions  directly  ^.ffecting  the  feed  situation.     The  Department  of  Agriculture 
in.  mid-April  "brir^rin  a  grain  purchase  program^   including  the  uurchase  of  corn  of 
hs^t  quality  fron  ':roducers  at  ceiling  prices  plus  a.  "bonus  of  30  cents  per 
lushol-..    The  initial  goal  was  for  50  nillion  lushels  to  le  purchased,  princi- 
pally for  export,  vnth  none  to  te  used  for  faed.     This  program  ^-ra-s  terminated 
on  May  11,  hov;ev-r,  after  anno-'oncement  cy  the  Goverrxment  on  Hay  S  of  a  new 
grain-price  policy,    Ahout  tv70-thirds  of  the  Quantity  called  for  in  the 
original  gor-l  v:as  purchased  and  all  the  com  scheduled  for  export  was  obtained 
"before  the  program  was  terminated. 

The    rincipal  feature  of  the  nev;  grain  price  policy  announced  on  May  S 
was  the  sharp  upvnrd  adjustments  in  ceiling    )rices  of  the  principal  grains  and 
hyproduct  feeds,   effective  May  I3,  19M-f^.     The  increases  in  ceilings,  ranging 
from  a.lout  K  to  35  p^'Tcent,   sharply  cha.nged  the  price  relationships  "between 
feed  and  livestock  and  livestock  products,    l-.'iljh  the  higher  feed  -0 rices, 
livestock-feed  price  relationships  are  unfavorahle,  particularly  for  ho^ 
and  poultry  producers  and  cattle  feeders. 


Th.<?  recent  dmrtvfc-retui  in  live<?^t<rc^t%«5iTwi'Jjiyb^  "be  accelerated  in 

the  coning  months,    Hog^-will.  >e  jaarkeited -at  lighter  market  :'weigh'fcs  this 
summer  than  last  and  the  pig  CTPp  "vill       sharply  reduced  thi?  fall  and  pos- 
sihly  next  spring.    There  is  likely  to  "he  somewhat  heavier  culling  .l»f  :laytne 
flGwks  thAH  usuaX  in  .eomq  ?,rQaa,  .and  a.  .shaij)  .reduction  .in  "broiler  and  -turkey 
pro^uftion.    N-ujii"ber3  of  ca^ttlq  grain-fed  far  market  in  the  lafe  punner  and 
fall  of  19U^5  will  be  reduced."   '   '   '    '   '■     •.  ... 

Commercial  supplies  of  feed  pro"ba"bly  will  "be  smaller  this  shammer  than 
last.     Some  increase  in  commercial  supplies  of  feed  ;;rain  is  likely  as  a  result 
of  higher  prices,  "but  supplies  pro"ba"tly  will  not  "be'  as  large  as  last  summer. 
Byproduct-feed  production  v/ill  "be  smaller  during  the  next  few  months  than  a 
year  ago,  reflecting  chiefly  lov.rer  output  of  ^-rhea-t  millf  eeds  ■  and  "brewers'  and 
distillers'  dried  grains.     Commercfal  mixed-feed  output  will  "be  reduced  a"bout 
20  percent,  in  line  with  current  restrictions  imder  G-ovemment  regulations. 
These  smaller  comiaercial  supplies  of  feed  v;ill  increase  the  procurement  pr»"blems 
of  livestock  producers' in  d^tficit  feed  areas,  and  of  -processors. 

"Utilization  of  feed  grains  ^^fas  unusually  large  during  the  first  half  of 
the  present  feeding  season.-  The  coml:lned  disappearance  of  corir,  oats,  and 
harley  per  grain-cons-'oming  animal  unit  on  farms  January  1  was  a"bout  S  percent 
greater  during  Octo"ber-Ma.rch  than  during  the  corresponding  period  a  year 
earlier,  and  nearly  l6  percent  more  than  the  193^-^2  average.    Use  of  wheat  for 
feed  during,  this  six-month  period,  amounting  .to  a"bout  IJO  million  bushels 
including  v/heat  in  mixed-feed  exports, was  ?3  percent,  more,  than  a  year  earlier. 
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Tho  conbinod  stocks  of  corn,  oats,  r'.nf.  barley  on  farms  and  at  torninal 
narkots  on  Aoril  1  vrcro  10  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.     Stocks  of 
corn  vrore  10  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  and  the  smallest  for  April  1 
since  1937.     Barley  stocks  on  vipril  1  v;ore  nearly  24  percent  smaller  than  a 
year  earlier,  and  the  smallest  for  that  date  since  at  least  1940.    Oats  stocks, 
however,  vrorc  38  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  and  the  largest  for  the 
date  on  record.    Carry-over  stocks  of  hay  on  farms  May  1  totaled  16,5  million 
tons,  36  percent  more  than  on  May  1  last  year,  and  the  largest  on  record. 


BACKGROUND.  -  Demr.nd  for  feed  grains,  byproduct  feeds,  and 
commorcial  mixed  feeds  continued  extremely  strong  in  April  and  Hay^ 
Government  Orders  issued  in  February  and  March,  placing  widespread 
restrictions  on  purchase  and  use  of  grain  and  grain  products, 
apparently  resulted  in  some  lessoning  of  demand  for  available  market 
supplies  of  feed,  but  there  still  remained  a  greater  dcm.and  at 
coiling  prices  than  could  be  mot  by  market  supplies. 

The  index  of  feed  grain  prices  in  mid-April  vnxs  183(1909-14=100), 
only  1  point  belovr  the  r/r.rtimo  peak  of  184  reached  in  mid-1944c 
Prices  rocoivod  by  farmers  for  corn  through  mid-April  averaged 
slightly  higher  this  season  than  last,  and  about  tho  same  as  in 
1S44,  -  their  vr.rtime  peak*     Oats  prices  to  mid-April  averaged  about 
the  same  as  last  season,  but  slightly  lovrcr  than  two  years  ago, 
v;hen  prices  v;cre  the  highest  for  the  7;ar  period.     Barley  r.nd  grain- 
sorghum  prices  ho.ve  a^-oraged  higher  this  seo.son  than  for  any  yeo.r 
since  1920,    Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  hay  during  recent  months 
have  been  bclo\7  those  of  early  1945,  v;hen  they  vrcro  the  highest  since 
1920,    Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  mixed  dairy  feed  have  recently 
been  higher  than  at  any  time  during  the  vj-ar,  and  the  highest  since 
World  War  I,      Poultry  ration  costs  for  the  United  States  as  a  v/hole 
vroro  the  highost  on  record  in  ^ipril. 

Average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  livestock  r^Jid  live- 
stock products  vrere  relatively  higher  in  most  months  from  early 
1942  to  iipril  1946  than  prices  of  food  grains  and  byproduct  foods ♦ 
If  direct  livestock  subsidy  paA/^nents  (including  payments  on  dairy 
products  and  on  sheep  and  lambs  an:!  certain  classes  of  cattle)  arc 
considered,  prices  of  livestock  and  li^^ostock  products  shov/  an  oven 
greater  relative  increase  through  ^pril  this  year. 
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Ceiling  Prieec  Sharply  Increased 

To  F-peed  ug  and  increase  shipafpt?  of  food  grains  to  famine  threp.tened .-a*- 
rerr-  atrosd,  the  G-ovemnent  in  April  and  May  instituted  a  number  of  actions  havln 
an  inportant  "bearing  on  the  feed  situation.    Of  prime  iriportance,  so  far  as  feed 
is  concerned,'  was  the  offer  of  the  G-ovenmerit  in  ::iid-^pril  to  "buy  corn  from  pro~ 
duccrs,    ^rinarily  -for  export,  and  in  i.:id-May  the  sharp  upward  revision  in  ceilinr^ 
priceG  of  rrairis  and  ti^/product -feeds.    Under  the  G-.overnment  ourchase  plan  pro>A  • 
ducers  wr-re  pai^  a  "bonus  of  30  cents  per  bushel  above  the  ceiling  price  on  the 
da>e  of  delivery  of  corn  sold  to  Conj;  idity  Credit  Corporation.    Purchs.ses  were 
::j^c.':  through  mrna.l  trade  channels,  vdth  local  elevators  acting  as  purchasing 
agents  for-GCC,.    Corn  pur chjised  had  to  he-  the  best  grade?,  including  grade  3 
better  and  gr^de  U  ba-.ed  on  test  Voi9;ht  only.    About  two-tliirds  of  the  'Quantity 
called  for  in  the  ori^^inal- goal  of  ^0  million -bushels  were  purchar^ed  and  the 
entire  nuantity  scheduled  for  eroDTt  vras  obtained  by  the  tine  the  program  was 
terr.inatsd  on  May  11, 

The  '3-ove-rri;nent  purchase  progran  and  itg  bonus  incentive  was  instituted 
during  the  season  of  snail  narlcet  aoveyhent  for  com.    About  65  percent  of  a 
season  s  marketings  of  c^rn  usually  have  taken  pla,ce  by  the  end  of  A^-^ril.  The 
quantity  -.f  corn  v/hich  would  norr.ally  be  r.arketed  ly  fanners  during  M37  through 
Septenb'^r,  or  until  new  crop  corn  becomes  avail^^ble  in  quantity,  v/ould  be  ap- 
pro"ina^3ly  35  percent  of  the- season  s  normal  tota.l  of  60O  million  bushels,  or 
slightly  more  t'-ian  2')'^  million  bushels. 

On  t'lay  S  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization,   the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  ann'^unced  jointly  a  new  erain  price 
policy,  the  '.rincipal  feature  of  which  was  sharp  upv/rrd  adjustments  in  ceiling 
prices  of  erain-  and  byproduct  feeds,   effectiv;-  Hay  I3,  19^6,.    Increases  in  feed 
~rain  price  c^-ilings  were  annoijnced  as  follov.'s: 

Corn,  <5  cents  per  bushel;   oa.ts,       cents  per  bushel,  barley,  9  cents  uer 
Irushel;  grain  sorr'^hums,  IS  cents  per  hundred  po;'ands.    Price  ceiling's-  on  wheat 
were- increa ^-ed  1^  cents  per  bushel;  and  f^n  rye,  10  cents  "oor  bushel. 

The- ac+i'^n  als'^  proiricLed  for  the  follov/ing  increases  ih  Vyrproduct  feed 
Tirice  ceilinrr; 

Jish  T:eal,  >=^10.0C  per  ton;  fish  scrap,  $7.50  per  ton;  tankage,  $7.50  per 
ton;  meat  scrap,  ^10.00  per  ton;  c-rn  germ  meal,  ^10. 00  per  ton;  gluten  feed  and 
gluten  noal,  $l"4.00  per  ton;  hominy  feed,  brewers'"  dried  grains,  beet  pulp,  and 
millfceds,  $10.00  per  ton;   soybean  meal,  cottonseed  me-al,  peanut  meal,  a.nd  linseed 
meal,  SlU.OO  per  ton;  and  minor. meals,  -^10. 00  per  ton. 

The  ir_creasc-  in  price  ceilings  of  feed  grain  and  byproduct  feeds,  ranging 
frora  '>bout  E  to  J'^  percent,  is  the  first  m.aterial  reversal  in  the  price  relation- 
ships b-~tweon  livc-p took  and  livestock  product  prices  and  fued  prices  since  price 
eor.-^rols  '^ere.  imposed  on  those  ;:roducts  early  in  the  war. 

Most  of  the  time  since  early  1'^^^'^,  feed  costs  have  been  low  rel-^tive  to 
returns  for  livestock  and  livestock  eiroducts.     With  the  higher  feed  prices,  livo- 
stock-fe'd  price  relationships  are  unfavorable,  particularly  for  hog  and  poultry 
producers  and  cattle  feeders.  Corn  prices  are  20  percent  or  more  above  the  old 
ceilings,  r-.,sulting  in  a  hog-corn  orice  ratio    considerably  below  the  long-tine 
average.     Poultry  and  dairy  ration  costs  will  be  about  I5  to  25  percent  higher 
this  summer  tha,n  la.st.     Conmercia.l  su-or)lies  of  corn  ha.ve  been  "telow  the  qxiantity 
sufficient  to  me^t  done-^tic  corjnercial  demand. 
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Prices  of  feed  ccncent rates  this  sxjring  ;.-.nd  sui.irer  vrill  "be  the  highest  1 
since  1^20.    But  '.'.dth  the.  G-ovemnent  restrictions  on  p^jjchase  and  use  of  grnln,  ,i 
grain  products, and  "  byproduct  feed,  ■  output  of  connercial  mixed  feed  this  sun>r 
ner  will  "b^,^  ahout  20  percent  snaller  tha.n  last.    There  nay  he  some  increase 
in  na.rketings  of  feed  grain,  particularly  corn,  as  a  result  of  the  sh-^rply  higgler 
price  ceilings,  hut  even  vdth  an  increase,   supplies  are  not  likely  to  he  as 
large  as  last  sujuner.  I 

Output  of  a  nunhcr  of  important  byproduct  feeds  this  sunner,  particularly] 
vrheat  nillfeeds  a.nd  hrewers'  and  distillers*  dried  grains,  will  he  helov;  that'  I 
of  a  year  earlier.  As  a  result,  total  output  of  byproduct  feeds  during  the  j 
next  few  nonths  is  expected  to  ho  considerably  snaller  thp.n  a  year  earlier.  ] 

¥ith  relatively  snail  conraercip-l  supplies  of  corn  in  prospect  '^nd  v.dth 
reduced  supplies  of  byproduct  feeds  and  connercial  nixed  feeds,  livestoclr  pre—  i 
ducers  dependent  upon  connercial  supplies  at  ceiling  prices  will  be  f.-icod  vath  * 
difficult  procurenent  problens  during  the  sunner, 

Livestock  producers  will  have  to  depend  nore  upon  green  feed  and  other 
roughage  this  spring  and  sunner  than  a  yea.r  ago.    Pasture  feed  vras  very  good 
last  year,  but  the  denand  for  feed  grain  and  othur  concentrates  sleekened 
little,   if  any,  during  the  sunner.    Pastiorcs  a.re  generally  reported  fron  tv;o 
to  four  weeks  ea.rly  this  spring  as  a  resulr^  of  un\isually  nild  werther,  giving 
excellent  prospects  for  pastures  in  the  next  fev;  nonths.     This  factor  is  inoor- 
tant  for  the  da.iry  enterpri  s,  but  it  is  of  nuch  less  significance  fron  the 
standpoint  of  pouitrynen  and  hog,  producers. 

The  conbination  of  snaller  n^.rket  supplies  of  feed  concentrates,  relative! 
snail  carry-overs  of  old-crop  grain  except  oats,  and  the  increasing  prices  of 
feed  relative  to  ret-c;rhs  fron  livestock  production  will  result  in  an  acceler- 
ation of  the  do-wiitrcnd  in  livestock,  producti on  I'^hich  had  been  under  way.  The 
rates  of  concentrate  feeding  to  niBc  cows  in  areas  cnch  as  Few  Sngland  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  nay  be  reduced  son-iw'.iat .     For  the  country  ps  a  '.-'hole,  hovrever,'.  ' 
the  conparativcly  unfaroiahle  prospects  for  nv.vkot  supplies  of  dairy  feed  should 
not  cause  a  great  reduction  iii.nilk  output,   since  a  large  proportion 
of  the  nation's  dairy  herd  is  fed  substantially  on  hone-grouTi  feed.     The  poultry 
industry,  p<--.rt iculi-r ly  broiler  and  turkey  production,   is  nore  dependent  upon 
connercial  supplies  of  feed  than  any  other  livestock  enterprise.     With  a  sharp 
decrease  in  nirket  supplies  of  nixed  feed  and  higher  prices  of  feed,  there  is 
likely  to  be  sonev/hat  hea.vier  culling  of  laying  flocks  than  usual,  and  a  shaip) 
reduction  in  broiler  and  turkey  production.     ITunbers  of  cattle  gradn-fed  for 
narket  in  the  Isto  sunner  and  fall  of  I9U6  vri.ll  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  the 
snaller  supplies  of  feed  concentrates  a.nd  less  favorable  feed-price  ratios  than 
a  year  ago.     With  higher  corn  prices,  hogs  vail  be  narket ed  at  lig-hter  weights 
and  the  pig  crop  vrill  be  sharply  reduced  this  fall,  and  possibly  next  spring. 
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Feed  3-rrin  D spyp e cx an c c-  Heavy  IXir  ing 
First  Half  of  Feeding;  Sepson  ' 

Feed  isr^in  utilization  during  the  first  half  (Octo"ber-Ma_rch)  .of  the 
present  feeding  season  v;as  unus-oe.lly  large',  chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  heavj^ 
feeding  to  the  .rels.t ivcly  large  nui.ibers  of  livestock  and  poultry,  and  the 
lo'-'cr  auality  of  corn  in  sor.e  principrl  producing  preas.     The  combined  disappear 
ance  of  corn,  oats,  and  "barley  in  the  6-nonth  period  October  19^5  through 
I-r-rch  19^6,  including  use  for  all  purposes,  e.nounted  to  76.7  nillion  tons, 
or  a  Quantity  eauivalent  to  1,0^0  pounds  per  grain- consuming  aninal  unit  on 
farr.s  Jmurry  1,  l^kG,     This  compares  'rdth  a  domestic  disappearance  £quivalcnt 
to  960  pour.ds  per  animal  unit  durirg  the  corresponding  period  of  the  19^^^5 
f eeding'yerr.   and  vdth  9OO  pounds  in  the  5-year  (193S-U2)  period.     The  combined 
disappearance  of  the  three  grains  during  Oct ober~Dec ember  19^5  ^^-^  9  percent 
grea.tr r  than  a  ye-r  earlier,  and  11  percent  grea.ter  during  January-March  19^6 
than  in  Janua.ry-Ma.rch  19^+5  • 

The  dor-.estic  disappearance  of  corn  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
feeding  season  totaled  2,229  nillion  br.shels,.  o  percent  greater  than  a  year 
earlier,  and  only  3  percent  smaller  than  the  record  October-March  disappear- 
a.nce  in  19^3~^^»  >'lien  there  were  I7  percent  more  animal  units  on  farr.s.  The 
domestic  disappeara.nce  of  corn  in  the  January— March  quarter  axiounted  to  more 
thaji  SU6  nillion  bushels, '61  nillion  bushels  (S  percent)  greater  than  in 
the  sam.e  Quarter  of'  19^5»  ^•^'■^  only  J,0  million  bushels  less  than  the  recorji 
disappearance  f  or  the  qua.rt-r  in  19'^3' 

Eomestic  'disappea.rance  of  oats  for  the  'six  months  (October- March) 
amounted  to  725  nillion  bush- Is,  29  percent  greater  than  for  the  correspond- 
ing 6.  months  of-  19M-U— i+5»  ^'^d.  by  f^r  the  gireatest^disappcarance  on  record. 
The  very  heavj"  utiliza.tion  of  oats  this  sea.son  is  chiefly  the  result  of  nuch 
substitution  of  that  grain  for  other  gra.ins  in  livestock  feeding.     Total  suppli: 
of  oats  last  July  1  (l9^5  production  plus  carry-over)  vere  the  largest  on  record 
Disappearance  of  oats  in  the  January- Iferch  quarter  totalled  about  U23  nillion 
bushels,  26  percent  more  thaji  in  the  corresponding  quarter  a  year  ea.rlier,  also 
by  far  the  greatest  on  record. 

Dor.cst ic-- disappearance  t^f- barley  during  October-March  v;as  II3  .million 
bushels,   sonewha.t ■ -sma-ller  than  for  that  period  drorlng  recent  years.  ;The 
srp^ller  disappearajace  of  barley,   in  contrast  to  corn  and  oats,   is  prir.:a.rily 
the  result  of  (l)  th-~  relatively  small  supply  of  that  grain  and  (2)  the  fact 
that  under  naxinun  price  regulations  the  ceiling  price  for  barley  sold  for 
r.alt  purposes  is  about  I5  cents  per  bushel  m.ore  than  barley  for  feed.  Thus 
r-alts'Trrs  hj^ve  first  call  on  the  conr:ercial  supply  of  barley.     Without  price 
control,  ^h  re  probably  v^ould  be  c'-'nsiderably  m;ore  barley  fed  than  ui^der 
present  conditions.     The  purchase  and  use  of  barley  by  ma.ltsters  have  not 
been  restricted- by  G-overnnont  Order,  hovrever,  so  that  comparatively  large 
ouantities  of  barley  are  used  for  producing  malt. 
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Table   2        Corn:     Domestic  disappearance,  by  quarters. 
United  States',  1938-45 "  ' 


Year 


beginning 
October 

:  Oct.-L'ec. 

:       Jan. -Mar.  : 

Apr .-June 

:     July- Sept.  : 

Total 

:  L'illion 

Mllion 

Million 

Llillion 

Million 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Average  j 

1938-42 

!  1,134 

695 

492 

335 

2,656 

1942  ! 

1,307 

876 

620 

449- 

5 , 2  52 

1943          :  1,419 

868 

531 

362 

3,180 

1944 

■  1,286 

785  ' 

588 

..  ,1  ^ 

3  ,099 

1945 

:  1,383 

846 

Table  3       Data  and  bf^rloy:     Domestic  disappearance,  by  quarters. 

United  States,  1938-46 


Year 
beginning 
Julv 


Average 
1938-42 

1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


Average 
1939-42 

1942 
1943 
194v- 


July-Sept . 


Million 
bushels 


391 

409 
453 
394 
445 


130 

158 
165 
131 

13  9 


Oct. -Dec, 


Mllirn 
bushels 


211 

252 
236 
226 
302 


78 

100 
100 
61 

49 


Jan.  -  liar , 


;iillion 
bushels 


Oats 


320 

399 
309 
336 
425 


Barley 


76 

99 
72 
61 
64 


Apr . -June 


I.lillion 
bushels 


2  97 
268 
235 


56 

77 
60 
46 


Total 


Million 
bushels 


1,171 

1,357 
1,266 
1,191 


240 

434 
397 
299 
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Stoc'cs  of  Corn,  Orts,  and  Barley  10_  Percent 
Sr.-"  11  ?r  on  .A^ril  1_  than  Year  Ef^ller^ 

The  cor.'bined  stocks  of  corn,   oats,  and  "ba-rley  on  farms  and  at  terminal 
r.^^rkc-t-s  on  April  1  totaled  U2.3  million  tons,   10  perce'nt  smaller  than  " on  ■ 
April  1,   15^5,   f^Jid  only  slifrhtly  lercrer  than  on  'April  1,   19^,  when  supplies 
v^ere  the  sr.allest  in  recent  years.     Stocks  of  corn  were  1,09&  million  "bushels, 
251  million  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  and  the  smallest . for,  Aptil  1  since 
1S37*    Barley  stocks  were  nearly  2^  percent  sLiallrr  than  on'  April  1  a.  year 
ago,  ?nd  the  smallest  fbr-thft-  date  since  19^0,  the  eairliebt' y'ear  for  v/hich 
data  on  April-l  farm  stbck-s-  are  ava.ila"ble.     On  the  oth'eir  hand,'  st'ock's'  of  oats 
on  April  1  were  more  tha.n  one-third  (3S  percent)  larger  than  on  April  1,  19^5; 
and  the  Irr.-sst  on  record  for  that  date.  . 

Smplies  of  corn  were  1- rger  on  April  1  than  a'  year  earlier  in  the 
Forth  Atlantic  States,  the  East  ^Torth -Central  States,  the  South  Atlantic,  and 
the  South  Central  Sto.tes  (except  Oklahoma.  a'ndTexa.s) .  'But'  stocks  v/e're  material] 
small '-r  in  the  ''/'est  IJorth  Central  and  ".'/ostorn  regions  on  April  1  than  a  year 
earlier*  ■   Oats  stocks  on  A-oril  1  vere  eons iderahly  larger  than  a  year  earlier 
in  all  regions  except  the  South  Central  and  t'lid  '.v'estf^rn  St.-tes.     Barley  stocks 
on  April  1  vere  smaller  thm  on  April  1,   19^5 »  1^         geographic  divisions,  v/i 
thc  i:">st  important  reduction  "being  in  the  West  North  Central  States,   the  regio: 
cf  greatest  production. 


Tahle  k.  - 

April  1  stocks  of  corn,   oats,  and  "brrley,       ...  . 
United  Strtes,  19'4C-!46  l/                            '  ' 

April  1 

Corn  : 

Oat  s 

Bf>rley  ' 

otal  corn,  oats, 
and  "barley 

1,000 
"bushels 

1^000 
"bushels 

1,000 
"bushels 

1,000 

t  ons 

I9U0  .... 
1941  

19^2  /. . ; 

19^3 

..... 
19^5  .... 
19^6  2/,.. 

1,390,0^6 
'  l,Ui|4,52l' 
l,U07,56l  " 

1,^38,723 
1, 107,916 

1,3^^6,121 

1,095,603 

357,873 
^75 , ok2 

^37.913 
511,051 

.U21,01^ 

U35,035 
.602,^58 

93,9^3 
109,061 
126,32^  • 
150,937 
103.371 
106,728 

81,609 

^7,126- 
■50,665  ... 
■'  ^9,^50. 

.52,085 

Uo,239 

.^7,213. 

^2,275                -  . 

1/  Stocks 

in  oil  positior.s  exci 

>pt  interior  mills. 

elevators,  and  warehouses, 

d-^ta,  for  vhlch  are  not .  aval  Irh  le  pri^r  to  19^+3. 
2/  PrGli:-.inrry. 
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Table    5  .-  Corn;     ListriDution  of  the  April  1  stocks,  1939-46 


Position 

1939 

.  1940 

• 

• 

.  1941 

: 

.  1942 

• 

.  1943 

.  1944 

• 

.  1945 

• 
; 

1946 

• 

Ml. 

lai. 

lai. 

Llil. 

Mil. 

lai. 

I^il. 

Ml.' 

bu. 

bu. 

bu  • 

bu. 

ou . 

bxi . 

bu . 

bu. 

Stocks  on  f  arins  ;  ; 

Sealed  under  Gov't,  loan* 

259 

451 

299 

262 

116 

7 

14 

.  5 

958 

815 

SOI 

1,028 

1,259 

1,066 

1/1 .296 

,  5 

1 ,072 

1,217 

1,267 

1,200 

1,2  90 

1,375 

1 ,093 

1,311 

1,07F' 

Govt.  Ovvned  stocks:  : 

14 

12 

58 

18 

7 

<^  / 

.  4 

61 

124 

48 

16 

3/1 

/ 

.1 

"  T 

Country  or  sub-terninal  ; 

—  *  ■> 

30 

49 

9 

3 



4/  13 

.9 

14 

103 

231 

75 

28 

1 

14 

.4 

Terminal  market  stocks  5/  : 

30 

26 

14 

.  45 

56 

14 

20 

.6 

24 

1,261 

1,396 

1,445 

1,408 

1,439 

1,106 

1,346 

1,096 

Stocks  at  interior  mills,  : 

elevators,  and  v;p.renou3es : 

51 

33 

45 

35 

Compiled  from  reports  01  the  Coirjaodity  Credit  Corporation,  Grain  Branch,  P.M. A., 
and  3ureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

1/  Exclusive  of  13,9  million  bushels  of  Goverrunent-ovmed  stocks  remaining  on  farifis 
April  1,   1945,     2/  Incluaed  v/ith  steel  bins,     5/  Includes  '  Governr.ient  stocks  at 
terminal  elevator's,     4/  Government-ovmec  stocks  stored  on  farms,     5/  Exclusive  of 
terminal  stocks  ov/ned  by  the  Governmerit,     6/  Exclusive  of  stocks  at  interior  mills 
elevators,  and  warehouses,  data  for  v;hioh  are  iiot  available  prior  to  1943, 

Table    6.-  Oats  and  barley:     Distribution  of  April  1  stocks,  193  9-46 


Stocks  at  inter- 
:ior  mills,  eleva- 
;tors  and  v^arehouses 


1,000  bushels  1,000  bushels  1,000  busnels        1,000  oushels 


Oats  stocks  April  1  : 

1939  : 

420,264 

12,601 

432,865 

1940 

.  350,334 

7,539 

357,873 

1941 

470,955 

4,087 

.  475,042 

1942 

432,020 

5,893 

.  437,913 

1943 

504,869 

6,182 

511,051- 

27,407 

1944 

415,576 

5,438 

421,014 

21,116 

1945 

426,438 

8,597 

435,035 

29,-247 

1946  ! 

578,568 

23,890 

602,458 

30,340 

Barley  stocks  April  1 

1940 

!  80,000 

13,943 

93 , 943 

1941 

!  102,500 

6,561 

109,061 

1942 

:  118,000 

8,324 

126,324 

1943 

:  144,000 

6,987 

150,967 

38,459 

1944 

:  92,424 

10,947 

103,371 

31,376 

1945 

:  84,870 

21,858 

106,728 

35,629 

1946 

!  70,309 

11,300 

81,609 

29,390 

1/  Exclusive  of  stocks  at  interior  m.ills,  elevators,  and  v/arehouses,  data  for 
which  are  not  available  prior  to  1943, 
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Hay  Carry-6ver  36  Percent  Larger  Thrn  L^st  . 
Year ;  Ne^A'^Crop  Prospect y  Favorp."ble  on  I"^^.?/;  1_ 

The  carry-over  of  old-crop  hay  on  far- .s  14ay  1  is  reported  at  a  record  of 
a"bout  16.5  Billion  tons.    This  is  h,h  nillion  tons  or  36  percent  nore  th-n  on 
Ma.y  1,  I9U5;  rnd  5.2  nillion  nore  than  the  10-year  (1535-'^^)  .average  carr7-over 
on  May  1.  "ihe  princii^al  factors  in  the  ^rrger  carry-over  of  hay  this  year  vore 
the  near-record  supplies  for  the  season  and  the  e^rly  availahility  of  green  feed 
this  spring. 

Stocks  in  nost  of  the  States  t>ordering  on  or  Sast  of  the  Mississippi 
Hiver,  in  the  G-re^t  Plains.  States^,  and  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  vere  larger  th-r. 
average,  "but  "below  a.vera.ge  stocks'  vere  reported  in  the  Southwest  ,  fron  K"ev' 
Mexico  to  California., 

The  outlook  for  hay  production  this  year  vjas  favoraljle  on  May  1.  Con- 
dition-of  viid  hay  v;as  not  reported,  "but  condition  of  tane  hay  at  that  tine  vre^.s 
87  percent  of  "normal"  corpared  with  S3  pefcont  a  ye-^r  ago,  and ^^^ith  the  10-year 
(ic35_l|i|)  avera-ge  of  SO  percent.     The  total  hay  crop  is  expected' to -he  r:ore  than 
100  nillion  tons.  _  .  '    '  ' 

Tahle  7. -Hay  supply  and  consu-pt ion, '  nur.:"bcr s  of  hay-consu-ning- aninal  units, 
and  suoply  and  disappearance  per  a-hinal  unit.  United  Stat e-s",  l^h-O-kS 


Year 
"beginnin 
May 


15^+0 

I9U2 
I9I43 

191+5. 
19:^6 


Production 


•Oarry-over 

fron 
previous 


1,000 
t  ons 


1,000 

tons 


Supp ly 
(production 

plus 
_c  arry-over) 
1,000 
tons 


Disap- 
pearance 


Supply:  Si.sap- 
per  tpearance 

anina.l:per  ani- 
unit  : na.l  unit 


9^,767 

11,097 

lOS,s6i| 

9^,238 

12,95^ 

107,192 

'  105,292 

11,260  • 

116,552 

99,573 

.  13,U03 
10,276 

112, 5SI 

97,95^ 

10S,230 

104,951 

12,126 

117,077 

2/100,000 

16.533 

2/  116,533 

1,000 
tons 
92,910 

55,932 
103,11+U 

102,705 
96,101+ 
100, 5UU 


Tons 

1.31 
1.2s 

1.35 
1.29- 

1.25 
l.kl 


■  ons 
1.15 
1.1^ 
1.20 

1.17 
1.11 
1.21 


:  An  in-:- limits 
!  on  f  arr-s 
:  Jaji .  1 
:  following]/ 

Thous-rnds 
50, 61- 

33,499 
S6,1SU 

37,732 

86,330 
23,303 


1/  Hay,  forage,  and  pa.sture  -  cnnsu-'^ing  anii:a.l  units. 

Weighted  as  follows:     ?Iorses,  nules,  and  nilk  co-Afs,   1.0;  oth^r  cattle,  0,75? 
sheep,  0.12. 

2/  Preli  ninary  indic^^tion. 

Canadian  Orain  Stocks  Sr'.all;  Argent ina  Report s 
Ajiother  Sr.all  Corn  Crop 

Stocks  of  Canadian  grain  on  March  3I,  19^6,  were  suh stant iailly  s~aller 
th^n  a  year  earlier,  and  the  smallest  for  that  da.te  since  1939,  chiefly  as  a 
result  of  relatively  sr.all  19^5  production  a.nd,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  heav;'^ 
exports.     Stocks  of  'Acat  in  all  positions  on  Mrxch  3I  were  less  than  half  as 
large  as  stocks  a  year  earlier,  and  ^he  snallcst  for  that  date  since  1939, 
Total  stocks  of  Canadian  oats  on  W.rch.  3I  v/orc  31  percent  snaller  than  a.  year 
earlier,  and  the  snallcst  since  1942.  -    *  '  '  ' 
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Barley  stocks  vjere  25  percent  smaller  the.n  on  March  3I,  I9U5,  and  the 
snv^.llest  for  March  3I  since  I9U2.     Stocks  of  "both  oats  and  t)arley  were  larger 
than  the  193^^3  average  for  that  date,  however.     Canadian  rye  stocks  v^ere  very 
small  at  the  end  of  I'^p.rch,  x-rith.  only  l,f?  million  "bushels  available  in  all 
positions  compared  with  5*0  million  a  year  earlier,  a  reduction  of  6U  percent. 

TalDle  S,-  Canada:     Stocks  of  grain  in  all  positions,  March 
31,   19^6,  vrith  cor.-rparisons 


Year 


Average 
193)4-1+3 


19^0. . 
19^1. . 
19^2.  . 
19^3.  • 
19^^. . 

19^5. . 
19^6. . 


T/Ylieat 


Oats  1/ 


Barley 


Rye 


1,000  "bu. 


368,199 

1+19,062 
652,1+53 
566,1+117 
762,359 
51+5,650 
50^,171 
213,1+12 


1,000  hu. 


ii+S,635 

i^)i+,i+iig 

11+5,153 
112, 5S1 

393,^65 
255.762 
21+3,000 

168,092 


1.000  hu. 


1+5, 03s 

37,562 

35, S3^ 
1+6,178 
167,056 
115, 72U 
S9,172 
66,881 


1,000  hu. 


7,126 

7,121 
10,211 

7.072 
21,509' 
13,177 

5,031+ 

1,818 


Source  :     Published  reports  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottavra. 
1/  3^-po"''J^<l  "bushels. 

The  Argentine  G-overnnent  in  its  first  estimate  on:  prospective 
production  of  corn  in  that  country  this  year  reported  that  only  a'bout  I50  millid' 
"bushels  v/ould  "be  harvested.     This  estim-te  is  considera'bly  "below  earlier  private' 
estimates,  vrhich  varied  widely  "but  averaged  around  200  million  "bushels.  Con- 
tri"buting  causes  to  the  small  crop  h^ve  "been  a  sm.all  planted  acreage,  enrly  dry- 
ness,  and  locust  damage  in  some  sections.     Last  year's  production  v/as  snpll, 
amounting  to  only  Piout  II7  .  million  bushels.     In  I9I+I+,  production  ar.ounted  to 
nearly  3I+I+  million  "bushels,  .  while  in  I9I+3  production:  was  only  a"bout  76  million. 
From  I9I+O  to  I9I+2  production  ranged  from  356  million  to  1+08  million  "bushels. 
Should  the  corn  crop  prove  to  "be  as  sm.pll  as  indicated  "by  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment, exports  of  corn  from,  that  co\intry  during  the  ciirrent  season,  although  large 
than,  a  year  ago,  pro"ba"bly  will  "be  smaller  than  average. 
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COMiERCIAL  MOVBMBNT  OF  FEED  GRAINS 

Up  xuitil  April,  fsLnaers  raarketed  corn,  oats,  and  barley  at  least  kt 
normal  rates.    By  the  end  of  the  ourrent  marketing  season  farmers  may  have  sold 
slightly  more  than  600  million  bushels  of  corn,  almost  400  million  bushels  of 
oats,  and  nearly  150  million  bushels  of  barley.    If  these  totals  are  achieved, 
marketing  of  corn  and  beurley  will  total  more  than  usual,  and  marketings  of  oats 
will  be  of  near-record  proportions* 

The  quantity  of  corn  sold  each  season  during  the  1925-44  period  averaged 
485  million  bushels,  with  a  range  of  153  million  bushels  sold  from  the  crop  pro- 
duced in  the  serious  drought  year  of  1934,  to  the  record  of  730  million  bushels 
Sold  during  the  1944-45  marketing  year.    Since  1937,  producers'  sales  of  corn 
rajiged-from  18,4  percent  of  the  total  corn  produced  (1943  crop)  to  22,8  percent 
(1944  crop)  with  an  average  for    the  period  of  20,8  percent. 

The  seasonal  pattern  of  sales  of  corn  from  farms  is  shown  in  the  chart 
below,    A  small  quantity  of  new-crop  corn  is  sold  by  farmers  in  August  and 
September  eaoh  year,  but  the  period  of  substantial  marketings  begins  about 
October  and  the  peak  is  usually  reached  in  November  or  December,    The  season 
of  smallest  marketings  usually"  is  February  through  August  or  September, 
Ordinarily  about  half  of  the  total  laarketings  from  a  crop  have  been  completed 
by  the  end  of  February,    Prior  to  1943  the  seasonal  decline  in  corn  marketings 
after  January  was  not  too  pronounced,  but  beginning  with  1  9  4t^        the  seasonal 
drop  has  been  more  than  usual »    This  development  has  been  one  of  the  factors 
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rosponsiblo  for  the  serious  difficulties  oncountorGd  by  ■nc.ny  users  dopondcnt 
upon  Goranorcial  supplies  during  the  spring  and  sur.miGr  of  each  of  the  past  three 
years.      A  largo  part  of  the  corn  sold  from  farms  usually  neves  hy  rail.  About 
half  of  the  corn  sold  fron  farms  goes  through  the  12  principal  torninal  raarl:cts 
of  the  country,  in  a  seasonal  pattern  similar  to  that  of  total  sales  from  farris. 

The  proportion  of  the  oats  crop  sold  by  producers  each  seaso'i  shov/od  a 
dovmward  trend  fron  1909,  vrhen  more  than  30  percent  vrcs  sold,  until  the  early 
1930 '  s,  v/hcn  the  proportion  was  less  than  20  percent  (oats  sold  fron  the  very  small 
drought  3/oar  crop  of  1934  amounted  to  only  12  percent).    Since  1935-3'^  the  pro- 
portion of  the  oats  crop  sold  has  shoivn  an  upvjard  trend,  and  during  the  current 
season  it  is  estimated  that  farmers  i\dll  scH  approximately  25  percent  of  their 
1945  crop,  the  greatest  proportion  in  20  years.    Actual  quantities  of  oo.ts  sold 
in  a  season  have  shovm  considerable  variation,  ranging  fron  as  little  as  66»5 
million  bushels  (1934-35)  to  as  much  "s  447  million  bushels  (1917-18) •  This 
season *s  marketings  arc  nov;  ostimr.tcd  at  about  390  million,  the  largest  amount 
sold  in  a  season  since  1924-25,  and  the  sixth  largest  on  record.    About  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  season's  marketings  of  oats  occursby  October  1^  nearly  three  — 
fourths  by  January  1,  and  almost  90  percent  by  April  1.    About  half  of  tho  total 
farm  sales  of  oats  epes  thj:-ough  the  12  principal  terminal  markets  of  tho  country. 

As  in  the  case  of  corn  and  oats,  tho  quantity  of  barley  marketed  by  farmers 
in  a  season  has  sho^vn  considerable  variation.     The  quantity  marketed  fron  farms 
each  season  since  1909  has  ranged  fron  46  million  bushels  (1934-35  )  tc  neo.rly  166 
million  (1942-43).    Marketings  each  season  since  1938-39  have  been  much  larger 
than  average,  reflecting  particularly  the  increased  use  of  barley  for  malt. 

The  quantity  of  barley  estimated  to  be  narkctcd  by  producers  during  the 
current  season,  nearly  148  nillion  bushels,  is  the  second  largest  or.  record,  being 
exceeded  only  in  1942-43,     In  terms  of  tho  proportion  of  the  total  croi"^,  the 
quantity  of  barley  marketed  each  season  has  ranged  from  27  percor.t  (1931-32)  to 
56  percent  (1911-12),  v/ith  a  35-year  (l910-'.4)  average  of  41  percent. 

Usua.lly  the  period  of  heaviest  marketings  of  barley  fron  farms  occurs 
during  Juno -Sept cnbcr.    About  58  percent  of  the  total  season's  marketings  of  barley 

occursby  October  1,  80  percent  by  January  1,  and  90  percent  by  April  1,     Of  the 
total  quantity  of  barley  sold  by  farmers  each  seasorui  about  three-f  ourths  goes 
through  four  principal  terninal  markets. 

Table  9.-  Farm  sales  of  feed  grains  and  hay,  and  terninal  market  receipts  of 
corn,  oats,  and  barley.  United  States,   crop  marketing  seasons  1S39-45 


•■iarkoting][- 

season 
beginning 


1939 
1940 

1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


Corn  : 

Oats 

Barley 

Sorghum  : 

Hay 

„          : Terminal: 
Farm             ,  , 

T       •  market  : 
sales          .  ,   ,  / 
.  a'ocoipta  Vi 

^  : Terminal: 
Farm              ,  , 

:  market  ; 
sales           .  ,  ,/ 

:rece3pts  y  : 

^            ; Terninal: 
f  arm               ,  . 
o  -  ]_  ^     •  nark'^t  : 

a"eceipts  2  / 

grain  : 

Farm 

3  _u lo  S 

Far;n  : 
sales  : 

1, 000. ,bu. 1,000  bu. 1,000  bu. 1,000  bu. 1,000  bu.  1,000  bu. 1,000  bu. 1,000  tons 


581,662 

487,175 

543,674 
581,104 
558,084 
730,029 


238,012  165,733  78,147 

257,852  219,492  61,397 

307,499  221,985  91,943 

317,699  242,475  117,545 

253,147  222,637  134,738 

392,350  251,070  ]34,120  139,296 


119,650 
116,031 
134,919 
165,761 
143,565 


94,333 
89,616 
104,760 
127,845 
147,709 
146,357 


14,143 
26,060 
37,122 
32,559 
55,681 
104,374 


9,861 
10,693 
10,629 
12,333 
12,306 
11,997 


;4/6l7,875  4/177,639  V^90, 824  6/^07, 730_3/i47, 647  5/ll0, 645  3/  62,677  3/l3,275 


icac-o, 


is,  Duluth,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Peoria,  Omaha, 
seph,  and  V/ichita.    Year  beginning  October  for  corn 


.^u,  I'iilwaukee,  Ilinneapol 
Tndianapolis,  Sioux  City,  St.  Jo 
and  July  for  oats. 

2/  Minneapolis,  I'iilwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Duluth,    Year  beginning  July 
2/  Preliminary* 
_£_/  October-April, 
b/  July- April, 
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tr^.dc  in  i'ocd  grains  and  byproduct 
feeds.  1941-d6 


Itr:.; 


Corn  »....  

Corn  ric'  .l  ;  ir      itas  of  frr:-iin) 

J"  ...•..•......••«..••••••• 

JatTO'.,?)l  ( in  t^.rr;:s  of  >;r'\in)  ... 

Totpl  c  -tG  rnd.  oc- tnl-. -1 

B-rl-  y  •  

B:.rl-..y  ilcu.r  (i.-i  terms  of  gr'iin 
Eerily  riinlt  

Tot-  i  b'.rlcy    .nc.  nalt-  

"■.lic?.t,   includin;;:  flour   


■^Jhe-\t  !uillfc-eas  2_/   

Cottonseed  cki.  ".■^d  r_o:.l  

Soybean  cr.ke  -xnd  r.e-.-'.l   

Linseed  cake  Mxd  inc^.l   

Pcanvt  catc-  and  int"!   

Copra  Ciike  rnd  r.;c''l   

T^.r-j.-ire  fci-  food  

Fish  c  ••']■  e  -MrJ.  ir;c--'.l   


786 
1/ 


766 


586 
_16 
60  2" 


217 
9 


9,168 


578 
39 


180 
0 


226 


9,172 


617 


180 


b,0^d  • 

9,  o9  2 

30, C24 

83,  694 

55,  494 

1,  270 

1 

12 

107 

15 

V  _ 

b,  0  c6 

9,  595 

Bf?' ,  d  3  6 

83, 601 

55,  509 

1,  270 

0  yo 

t,  00  / 

4*-,  bu  / 

4  2,  llo 

If,  i^j:C 

2  CO 

1 

2 

'7 

1 

r\ 
U 

U 

T      P»  A  7 
i,  UU  1 

lob 

0  0  T 

del 

5 

4  ?   2  Sfi 

cox 

15,6  26 

9,  742 

58, 760 

136, 26^ 

18,033 

2,349 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,C00 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

ton  s 

182.5 

67..'. 

5'^. 4 

52.6 

17.8 

•15.7 

39.7 

65,0 

91.0 

77.9 

7,7 

*-  »  ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1/ 

.6 

.2 

1.4 

5.6 

7.5 

• 

7.5 

5.6 

2.2 

2.6 

.5 

80.8 

4.1 

0 

0 

.1 

.1 

103.2 

1-..9 

c3.1 

55.3 

10.3 

1.4 

ri.3 

22.0 

2.9 

9.3 

2.2 

.3 

EXPORTS 

1,000 

l/JOO' 

1,000 

1,000 

: ,  000 

1,000 

bU. 

bi.i . 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

9,798 

5, 133 

10, 231 

15,  530 

596 

CornTC  ^l   [in  ter:u-  of  fi-r-dn) 

.       ^- 0 
•  «  •  . 

390 

3  26 

36  2 

537 

89 

10,183 

5,459 

10, 553 

, 16,067 

685 

416  • 

121 

292 

3,617 

8,  232 

Oe.tmcal  ( in  t..r-r.s  of  r..r:,in) 

 :    3,6  57 

1,£15 

3,  971 

3,  286 

4,  305 

458 

Total  0-..--    .rd  c'\omc..:-l  ... 

2,  231 

4,092 

3,  o78 

7,  922 

3,690 

Bnrlcy   

8  27 

4  37 

306 

2,  809 

137 

Brrli  ^-  It 

..... 

1,  52 

1,961 

3,  550 

4,73  9 

1,0  54 

To+'a  b-rl^y  ^.nd  -.nr. It 

2,351 

2,  368 

3,856 

7,  5^.8 

1,191 

Grrin  r^-orrhims   

•  •  •  •  ! 

1/ 

D 

40 

5, 131 

67 

 :  40,  b49 

27,  235  43,607 

50, 594 

137,  5  57 

69, 960 

:  1,000 

1,000  ' 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  tons 

tons 

tor.s 

tons 

tons 

tons 

YHi  e  n  t  mi  1 1  f  c  d  s   

CottonsocQ  cako  ind  ne.-.l   

Soybean  calx  and  nea]  

Linsc  (.d  c-..,,!   u.nd  neal   

Peani\t  c;:h.:    'I'.nr       ^1  ,,,  

Copr'    c^nkc  :..nd  meal  

Mixed  cr.iry  '^na  poi'ltry  feeds 
Fi sh    ' ■  I'.e'    .nci.  i.ie ^.1  ,,...«••••• 
t^of  th'.  Bur" 


.7 

25.7 
b.4 

0 
0 

8.7 
.  3 


1.0 
1.5 

19,3 
11.0 

0 
0 

11.5 
.1 


.5 

1.7 
16.7 
2.0 
0 
.1 
7.3 


3.3 
.1 

15.3 
1.3 
0 
.1 
12.8 

3/ 


1.8 

3/ 
9Tl 
.8 

.5 

r> 

106.  C 

3/ 


3/ 
.2 

3/ 
0 

0 

11.3 

3/ 


Conpiled  from  :^r. 

Consue .  ,  .   ,  .       _l  •         j-  j- 

1/  L_S5  th\n  500  bushels.  2/lmports  of  diroct  imaortat 


a  of  lor^.i^n  and  Domestic  Com-ierce  -^nd  Bure."u  of 

on.   3/  Loss  than  50  tons. 
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REVIEW  OF  FOREIC-:t  T?ADE  I!T  FEED,  1945 

Outstanding  dsvelopnents  in  foi\!ign  trade  ir.  feed  during  1945  vrero 
the  sharp  reductioix  in  oats  and  barley  imports,  the  great  increase  in 
exports  of  comercial  nixed  feeds,  and  a  sharp  reversal  in  trade  in  -.vhoat. 
(Table  11) 

Imports  of  T:heat  for  feed  declined  materially  in  1945,Y:hile  exports 
of  v/heat  for  food  increased  ver^'-  sharply  as  a  result  of  the  diecontinuanco 
of  the  Government  feed  wheat  program  on  the  one  hand,  sjid  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  to  supply  v:heat  and  flour  for  foreign  peoples  in  needs  Only 
a  very  small  quantity  of  corn  v;as  imported  during  1945,  and  exports  ...loO 
vrorc  very  small. 

Imports  of  oats  and  oarlc'-  during  1945  were  considerably  larger  than 
usual,  but  m'lch  smaller  than  in  1943  and  1944,  ..Then  extraordinarily  large 
quantities  wore  imported©     Imports  during  those  years  vrare  m.ostly  for  feed 
purposes,  to  supploment  the  domestic  feed  grain  supply,  v/hich  -.-r.s  ir.s^:ff iciont 
to  meet  the  greatly  expanded  livestock  roquiromonts  during  the  '..'ar«  Imports 
of  oats  and  barloy  in  1945  probably  rrould  ha-^o  continued  as  large  as  or 
larger  than  in  1943  and  1944  if  Canada  hud  boon  in  a  position  to  supply 
grain.    Exports  of  oats,  v.-hil'j  r.omo-.Tha';  larger  than  during  earlier  years, 
vroro  small  in  relation  to  suo-olios  ir.  this  country.     Barloy  exports  vroro  small 
in  1945. 

Exports  of  sorghum  grain  shrrod  a  very  sharp  increase  over  previoii.s 
years,  reflecting  the  large  domestic  supplios  of  those  grains  available  from 
the  record  1944  crop. 

Imports  of  byproduct  foods  vraro  gcnoro.lly  smaller  in  1945  than  in  the 
tvro  previous  years,  and  thx;  total  tonnage  vicls  small,     Tho  greatest  proportion 
of  total  tonnage  imported  ^■rr  s  cottonsoed  cake  and  moal  and  v;heat  mallfoods, 
Ilorc  than  half  of  the  whoat  millfeed  imports  came  from  Canadian  vfheat  milled 
in  bond  in  this  country,    ''.lost  of  the  cottonseed  cako  and  meal  ■'■Tas  imported 
from  Brazil  and  lloxico.    As  compared  vrith  r-  year  earlier,  imports  of  tanko.ge 
(for  food)  and  fis>.  moal  decliiiod  the  greatest  proportionately. 

Exports  of  byproduct  feeds  ir.  1945  were  confined  largely  to  soybean 
cake  and  m.oal.    Only  very  sm.all  quantities  of  other  kin;s  of  byproduct  feeds 
vrcrc  exported  during  the  coning  ye-     except  insofar  re  they  v;ere  ingredients  of 
commercial  mixed  feeds  exported, 

rforo  than  100,000  tons  of  mixed  dairy  o.nd  poultry  feed  wore  exported 
during  1945,  by  far  the  greatest  quantity  ever  oxportod  in  a  year.    Host  of 
this  food  v;as  exported  under  the  Government  relief  program  to  liberated  areas 
beginning  shortly  before  VE-Day.     Exports  of  mixed  feed  during  the  first  tvro 
months  of  1946  v/ero  nearly  as  large  as  ann-al  totals  in  recent  voars,  cxcont 
1545, 
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Table  12.-  United  States  production  of  fieh  ceal.  by  aonths  and  by  species, 
yecr  be^innin^  October,  \'J2')-k^  1/ 


Year  : 
bej^lnnirir;: 
October  : 

Oct. 

:  "or. 

:  Dec. 

:  Jan. 

:  Feb. 

:  Mar. 

:  Apr. 

:  May 

;  June 

:  July 

:  Aug, 

:  Sept.  : 

Total 

Tor.B 

lor.B 

Tor.s 

Tjns 

Tons 

Tone 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

9.905    ll.Ul+U     9,105     7,803     8.053     5.835     2,726     U,ll2   13.667   18,270   16,993    13.357   121. 270 


5.523 
5. 71*5 
9.238 
S.9U1 
19,381 
20,006 
26,392 
23.177 
17.979 
26,185 


7.965 

6,00U 
9.786 
16.76U 
20,325 
23,758 
28,238 
20,661 
2U,075 
31,130 


U,822 
5.390 
8,792 
13.91*7 
18  ,U9U 
18,911 
25,323 
20.766 
30,Uo9 
■»o,6iU 


U,13U 
'+.513 
9.877 
16.U93 
21 ,537 
22,653 
12,113 

10,379 
20.057 
II.608 


U.978 

3.339 

6.582 
15,UU6 
15.865 

7.938 
1^^.987 

U.9U0 

6.563 
7.355 


3.326 
2.039 
3.989 
l*.326 

5.210 

6,203 
10,597 
3.12U 

5.385 
3.3U6 


2.529 
2.169 
2.11U 
2.880 
3.038 
2.917 
3,611 
2.663 
3.261 
2,322 


3.008 
2,987 
3.328 
,3.863 
-,509 
U,9Uo 
5,111 
'-*.63l 
5,396 
'*.857 


8,700 
11,682 
11,271+ 
lU,U5o 
lU,563 
16.U26 
16.371 
15,61*0 
18,76U 
17,217 


ll,56U 
lU,990 
iU,6S2 

18,688 
17,90U 
20,30li 

21.356 

20,6Ul 

23.71*3 
21.065 


11,036 
12,972 
16.537 
20,053 
15,1*07 
19,683 

IS,  067 

22,U53 
20,U82 
19.756 


8,998 

12.390 
12.U75 
20,971* 
21,805 
31*.  279 

21,2U0 
26,U59 

13.669 
15.2U0 


80,583 
8b, 220 
108,671* 
156,825 
178.038 
200.018 
206, U06 
175.51*3 
I9I+.783 
190.695 


19U0  

23.753  32.51*8 

18,657  13,571 

8.536 

2.573 

3,11t8 

5,i+v3  22,036 

26.163  35.758 

3l+,680  226.866 

19U1   

33,702  3i,U25 

8,780  7,008 

U,2l+1 

3,868 

3.1+61* 

5.289  15,760 

18,1+78  27,21+0 

2i+,97i  i8l+,226 

19U2  

15.5U1  21,992 

16,631+  9,856 

7,296 

2,201 

2,903 

6,217  23,061+ 

21.875  26,972 

36.351+  l9i+,905 

19U3   

16,51*3  19,369 

16,198  12.231 

3.938 

2.1+56 

3.253 

5,103  22.653 

30,951*  30,998 

26,552  190,313 

iguu  2/.. 

36,139  20,970 

ii;,9i3  10,000 

3.800 

2,600 

i;,6oo 

9,100  21,000 

2l+,000  3l+,0C0 

29,000  210,122 

191*5  2/,, 

25,1*1*7  15.960 

11,690  6,928 

2,1+00 

Production  by 

species 

Sroundfish  \ 

Herring 

Menhaden 

Pilchard 

:    Tuna  and 
:  Hiickerel 

1  other 

1  Total 

Tons 

Tone 

Tone 

Tone 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1929  

lU.OlO 

1U,667 

32.995 

31*.  107 

8.758 

16.733 

121.270 

1530  .... 

12.591 

9,66U 

23.031 

16,1+89 

6.U19 

12,389 

80,583 

1931  

10,877 

10,588 

3I*  ,026 

16,337 

l+,0l+8 

8,^1+1+ 

8l+,220 

1932  .... 

9.51*1 

12,008 

32,283 

1^0.003 

5,761+ 

9.075 

108,671* 

1933  .... 

10,957 

l6,18l+ 

36,878 

72.538 

10.03I+ 

10.231+ 

156,825 

1931*  .... 

12.901 

17,866 

3I.6U2 

.92,178 

11,951 

11,500 

178,038 

1935  .... 

15,811* 

17,11+0 

1+0,1+55 

103,71+2 

12.262 

10,605 

200,018 

1936  .... 

17.6U2 

21.587 

36,879 

106,8ll+ 

13,1+02 

10,082 

206,1+06 

1937  .... 

15.115 

18,171* 

38,708 

80,127 

12,131 

11,288 

I75.5I+3 

1938  .... 

15,535 

18,633 

50,721 

86,1+98 

10 , 701 

12,695 

191+.783 

1939  .... 

15,066 

10.132 

55.712 

8l+,126 

13,363 

12,296 

190.695 

191*0  

20,20l* 

12.785 

72,207 

100,1+57 

10,873 

10,31+0 

226,866 

19U1  

23.635 

6,837 

51*,  51*9 

82.399 

7,063 

9,71+3 

I8U.226 

19U2  

18.990 

10,210 

66,361 

81. 255 

7,829 

10.260 

191^,905 

191*3  .... 

21.525 

11*. 351 

68,620 

67.309 

9.381 

9.127 

190.313 

19UU  

21.356 

12,31+0 

73.1*27 

83.710 

9,81+8 

2/  9,1+1+1 

2/  210,1^2 

Source:    Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Departaent  of  the  Interior, 


ij  Partly  estimated.  Includes  production  in  Alaska,  Does  not  include  production  of  acidulated  scrap. 
2j    Preliminary,     Subject  to  chcmge  ae  additional  data  become  available. 
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UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTIOIJ  OF  FISH  I/IEAL,  imiKLY,  1929-45 

V/ith  this  issue  there  are  presented  monthly  data  on  the  production  of 
fish  meal  in  the  United  States  and  Alaska,  beginning  with  October  1929.  Here- 
tofore, only  annual  data  heve  been  reported,  and  their  conversion  to  estimtes 
oi  production  and  supplies  of  fish  meal  for  the  feeding  season  beginning 
October  required  various  methods  of  acjustment,  including  use  of  data  on 
fish  oil  production.     The  nev/  monthly  data  (Table  12  )  have  been  determined 
by  the  Fish  and  ITildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  the  basis 
of  (l)  actual  reports  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  industry  and  (2)  esti- 
mates of  the  remainder  of  tne  production  based  on  other  information  gs-thored 
over  a  period  of  many  years.     These  data  do  not  include  production  of 
acidulated  fish  scrap,  as  that  production  is  not  used  for  feeding. 

Fish  meal,  an  important  high-protein  feed,  is  especially  valuable 
in  the  feeding  of  hogs  and  poultry.    From  the  standpoino  of  tonnage  produced, 
fish  meal  output  is  small  compared  v.dth  other  high--.;rotein  feeds  such  as 
soybean  cake  and  meal,  cottonseed  ceke  and  meal,  linseed  cake  and  meal,  corn 
gluten  feed  and  meal,  and  tankage  and  meat  scraps .     It  has,  hovrever,  a  gen- 
erally higher  protein  contunt  than  most  of  those  feeds.     On  an  oilmeal 
equivalent  basis,  supplies  of  fish  meal,  including  imports,  account  for  abcut 
5  percent  of  the  high-protein  feed  fed  to  livestock  each  season,  exclusive 
of  milk  and  milk  products  fed  in  liquid  form.     Total  production  of  fish  meal 
in  the  United  States  and  Alaska  has  been  relatively  stable  during  rocent 
years,  v;ith  the  peak  in  prcduc"cion  reached  curing  the,  1940-41  season. 

Meal  from  pilchard  and  menhaden  constitutes  "^^^  largest  proportion 
of  total  fish  meal  production  in  the  United  States.     Iloarly  all  of  the 
pilchard  meal  is  produced  in  California,  v/ith  relatively  important  production 
in  some  years  in  Yfashington  and  Oregon.     Meal  produced  from  menhaden  is 
mostly  produced  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts,  v.'ith  th':  major  portion 
bein^,  produced  in  the  Iviiddle-Atlantic,  Chesapeake,  and  South  Atlantic  States. 
Groundfish  meal  comes  largely  from  i'*e"rt  5ngLand  S"tates,  while  herring  meal 
is  produced  principally  in  -"-laska,  and  saJOe  in  ivlaine.     Meal  from  tuna  and 
mackerel  is  produced  in  the  Pacific  Coat.t  "States,  v-ith  the  greatest  proportion 
being  produced  in  the  San  Pedro  and  San  Liego  districts  of  California. 

Tho  major  proportion  of  fish  meal  production  occurs  during  the  last 
six  months  of  tht;  calendar  year,     pilchard  meal  is  largely  produced  in  the 
August -February  period;  manhf  den  meal,  June  through  November;  and  herring 
meal  through  Septeiiiber , 
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Table  13       Com,  oats,  eic  barleyt    Stocks  April  1,  United  States,  by  States 

ana  geographic  aivisions,  1940-46  \J 


Com  2j 

Cats  3/ 

Barley  3/  '\ 

Total 

State 

Average 

'  1940-44  * 
!  : 

1945  , 

1946  s 
1 

Average 

1940-44  ' 
i 

s 

1945  i 
s 

1S46  1 

1945  « 
t 

s 

1946  ! 

1 

t 

1945  t 
> 

1946 

1  1,000 
>  bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
ousheis 

1,000 
ousheis 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

ousheis 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 
tons 

Vs  

N.  H.   

Vt  

Mass  

R.  I  

Conn  

li.  Y  

N.  J  

Pa  

■ :  31 
.  t  37 
.  t  54 
:  15S 
:  17 
:  148 
!  6,021 
. :  2,578 
. t  17,663 

32 
43 
49 
112 
11 
120 
2,328 
2,205 
18,435 

19 
46 
49 
116 
16 
128 
3,433 
2,765 
24,743 

1,689. 
89 
57G 
48 
10 
45 

11,131 
424 
9,488 

1,160 
65 
418 
50 
7 
27 

11,362 
387 
8,628 

.1,225 
113 
495 
65 
8 
46 

11,683 

697 
9.790 

25 
35 

1,245 

35 

579 

27 
33 

874 

23 

S19 

20 
2 
9 
4 

4 

277 

69 

663 

21 
3 

10 
4 
1 
4 

304 

89 
869 

N.  Atl.  ... 

J  26,707 

23,335 

31,315 

23,500 

22,104 

24.122 

1,919 

1,776. 

1,053 

1,305 

Ohio  

Ind  

Ill  

hIich  

Vvls  

62,765 
J  79,578 
:  240,327 
:  19,848 
«      21 , 930 

49,327 
71,120 
182.146 
18,766 
27,271 

68,668 
100,964 
154,995 
21,379 
18,217 

14,860 
13,686 
45,847 
21 ,117 
■  33,692 

12,722 
8,910 
33,266 
16,317 
47,578 

19,001 
19,314 
54 , 906 
25,116 
62,180 

86 
257 
1,438 
1,287 
4,968 

229 
155 
643 
1,328 
.  5,301 

1,587 
2,140 
5,667 
817 
1,644 

2,232 
3,140 
5.234 
1,032 
1,632 

E.  K.  Cent. 

:  424,446 

348,630 

364,223 

129,202 

118,793 

180;517 

8,036 

7,656 

11,855 

13,270 

Uinn  

Iowa   

1^0  

N.  Dak.  ... 
S.  Dak.  ... 

"ebr  

Kans  

: 

:  99,456 
!  375,821 
:  65,058 
t  2.575 
t  28,957 
t  92,022 
t  22,054 

102,040 
279,045 

79,568 
4,333 

68,40G 
172,577 

47,539 

61,473 
202,949 
43,178 
2,323 
36,796 
91,883 
22,945 

64,060 
77,371 
17,467 
28,609 
28,362 
19,851 
10,401 

68,728 
50,034 
13,013 
41,841 
42,518 
15,053 
8,606 

106,615 
92 , 984 
11,817 
39,592 
65,104 
30,317 
4,128 

16,826 
30 

.  1,416 
24,060 
12,517 
4,435 
4,867 

8,857 
105 
574 
20  ,  429 
11,844 
4,643 
2,000 

4,361 
8,614 
2,473 
1,382 
2,696 
5,179 
1,586 

3,672 
7,173 
1,412 
1,189 
2,356 
3,169 
756 

W.K.  Cent. 

:  685,943 

754,108 

461,547 

246,121 

239,793 

352.557 

64.151 

48,452 

26,491 

19,727 

Del  

• 

Va  

Vf.  Va  

N.  C  

S.  C  

Ga.  

Fla  

J  1,648 
t  6,67*0 
:  12,409 
t  4,064 
1  21,752 
t  9,647 
t  17,688 
.  2,189 

1,592 

7,053 
13,499 

3,191 
24,126 
11,062 
18,018 

1,571 

1,761 

6,094  ' 
17,177 

4,271 
27,038 
10,771 
22,036 

1,624 

16 
297 
612 
598 
983 
1,369 
831 
6 

25 
325 
849 
486 
1,875 
1,958 
1,570 
-  16 

27 
1,987 

909 
665 
1,734 
2,083 
1,950 
19 

38 
352 
489 

43 
211 

14 

20 

72 
404 
423 

44 
109 

13 

14 

46 

211 
403 

98 
711 
342 
530 

44 

52 
212 
506 
131 
787 
335 
649 

46 

S.  Atl.  ... 

«  76,067 

80,118 

90,772 

4,712 

7,102 

9,374 

1,167 

1,079 

2,385 

2,718. 

Ky.  ....... 

Tenn  

Ala. 

Miss  

Ark  

La  

Okla  

Tex  

t  27,062 
t  26,064 
1  18,791 
t  17,040 
J  12,966 
t  7,752 
I  7,396 
t  22,093 

25,784 
23,233 
22,502 
17,110 
11,259 
6,178 
9,192 
17,427 

32,405 
27,718 
22,569 
22,293 
12,875 
6,644 
5,777 
12,061 

351 
657 
499 
1,247 
1,027 
570 
5,479 
7,136 

309 
640 
415 
1,812 
1,881 
855 
8,278 
7,945 

432 
1,276 

475 
2,051 
1,313 

821 
4,396 
7,873 

270 
313 
20 
33 
26 

1,182 
1,364 

246 
225 
17 
27 
18 

489 

782 

735 
666 
637 
509 
346 
187 
418 
648 

920 
802 
640 
658 
382 
199 
244 
505 

S.  Cent.  .. 

J  139,164 

132,691 

143,142 

16,966 

22,135 

18,637 

3,208 

1,804 

4,148 

4,350 

Mont  

Idaho   

Wyo.  ...... 

Colo  

N.  Mex  

Ariz  

Utah  

Kev  

Wash  

Oreg  

Calif  

,  299 
:  517 
!  217 
3,452 
X  969 
I  151 
!  101 
t  6 
J  301 
1  502 
«  509 

192 
359 
94 
4,038 
1,482 
154 
43 
3 
99 
361 
414 

55 
263 
61 
2,920 
505 
146 
6 
3 
76 
186 
383 

7,518 
2,287 
1,551 
1,987 

204 
48 

677 
79 
2,860 
2,689 

178 

9,116 
2,558 
2,419 
3.201 

336 
64 

960 

114 
2,431 
3,470 

319 

4,933 
1,906 
2,187 
2,863 

123 
77 

733 
68 
2,332 
1,876 

153 

6,842 
4,328 
1,246 
5,535 
269 
337 
2,211 
234 
2,153 
3,120 
1,572 

4,S02 
3,434 

639 
4,348 
66 

133 
2,228 

192 
2,110 
1,028 
1,562 

315 

155 
71 

298 
53 
13 
70 
8 
93 

141 
64 

198 
120 
57 
232 
18 
8 
65 
6 
90 
60 
51 

West  

s  7,024 

7,239 

4,604 

20,078 

25,048 

17,251 

28,247 

20,842 

1,281 

905 

U.  S.  ..... 

si, 359, 353 

1,346,121 

1,095,603 

440,579 

435,035 

602,458 

106,728 

81,609 

47,213 

42,275 

1^  Fam  stocks  ty  States  are  shov/n  in  the  April  1,  1946  crop  report. 
2/  Fara  and  teminal  nark'Jt  stocks  plus  corn  ovmed  by  tjie  Covernroent . 
3/  Farm  and  terminal  market  stocks. 
T/  Less  than  500  tpns. 
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Table  14.-  Feed  balance,  livestock  production,  and  feed  per  unit  of  livestock. 
United  States,  year  beginning  October,  1938-45 


Item 


Supply 

Stocks  beginning  of  crop  year  "ij 
Production 

OOl^l^l      ••o«««oaeae   oo»9e*«eeoo(>  ee«ofl 

Sorgh\m  grains 


•  e  •  •  e  • 


0  •  •  e  a 


o  »  »  «  9  e  g 


•  •  e  9  e  • 


Total  feed  grains  produced  . 
Other  grains  fed  'hj      c » 
Byproduct  feeds  for  feed  , .  .  .  .  . .  = 

Total  supply  of  concentrates 
Utilization 
Domestic  feed  grains  fed  .coo.,.. 

Domestic  wheat  and  rye  fed   <, 

Other  grain  fed  . . » . » . «  .  o » , .  o  o  o » « 
Oilseed  cake  and  meal  ...o.^ooooo 
Animal  protein  feeds  ....ooo 

Other  byproduct  feeds  ...... 

Total  concentrates  fed  ......  .,o  o  o .  . 

Feed  grains  for  seed,  hvnnan  food, 

industry,  and  export  , . .  c  o .  . .  o , , » . . .  o  o 
Total  utilization  ....=  ,. o ,» c  o  o  o  ,  =  . 

Total-  utilization  adjusted  to  crop- 
year  basis  o..  o  o  o  o.  .o.  ,o  ..o , 

Stocks  at  end  of  crop  year  2/  , . » ,  o  o » o , , 
Number  of  -grain-consum-ing  animal  units 

•  January  1  follov/ing  (millions)  .o.oooo 
Supply  of  all  concentrates  per  animal 

•unit  (tons)  , , . »  »  =  =  . , » . . » o » o , » . ,  o . . . , » 
Utilization  of  all  concentrates  for  feed 

per  animal  unit  January  1  f ollov/ing  (ton) 
Livestock  production,  October -September, 

in  terms  of  producti:n  units (million)4/ 
Utilization  of  all  concentrates  for  feed 
per  production  unit  (ton)  ..o.  o... 


sAverage 

• 

► 

:1938-42 

!  1942 

• 

!  1943 

1 

i9Hi^  1/.  19^5  1/ 

riviillion 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

:  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

:  20.1 

18.8 

16.7 

10,7 

14.0 

«  75.0 

84.9 

89.7 

84.5 

:  18,6 

21.6 

18.2 

10.5 

24.8 

7.9 

10.3 

7,8 

6,7 

6.3 

:  2,4 

3.0 

2.9 

5.1 

2.7 

:  103.9 

122,6 

113.8 

120„0 

118,3 

:  6,7 

15.1 

15.9 

11.0 

9.3 

:    "  16,3 

18,6 

18.9 

19.5 

17.5 

:  147.0 

175,1 

165,3 

161.2 

159.  1 

:  92,3 

112.0 

105,8 

102.9 

:  6,0 

12.2 

9,5 

8.4 

:  .7 

2.9 

6,4 

2.4 

:  4,4 

6.0 

6,2 

6,2 

:        3 ,0 

3,0 

2  ,9 

2.7 

:  8,9 

9.6 

9,0 

10.7 

:  115.3 

145,7 

140.6 

133.3 

135.0 

:  11.6 

13.0 

12.5 

14.9 

13,5 

:  126.9 

158.7 

153,1 

148.2 

1x8  .  5 

:  126.5 

158.4 

154,6 

147.2 

:  20.5 

16.7 

10,7 

14.0 

10,  B 

:  140.3 

159.6 

171.1 

146.2 

146.5 

1,05 
,82- 
164,0 
•  70 


1,10 
.91 

189.5 
.77 


.97 


.82 


190.4 
.74 


1.10 
.91 
178,8 
.75 


1.09* 
.92  * 
173,0 

.  78  :je 


1/  Preliminary.    Subject  to  change  as  additional  data  become  available, 

2^  Farm,  terminal  market,  and  Government-ovmed  stocks  of  corn  October  1,  oats  July  1 

and  barley,  June  Ij  stocks  of  sorghum  grains  not  available, 

3/  Imported  grain  and  domestic  v/heat  and  rye, 

4^  An  animal  production  unit  is  equal  to  4,237  pounds  of  milk,  314  pounds  of  hogs, 
live  weight,  833  pounds  of  cattle  and  calves,   live  weight,  185  dozen  eggs,  70 
chickens  produced,  20  turkeys  produced,   116  broilers  produced,  37  sheep  and  lambs 
on  farms  January  1,  or  0,70  horse  or  mule  on  farms  January  1, 

*  Wo  alloY/e-nco  mr.dc  for  cxcossivo  quantity  of  soft  and  rrot  corn  of  lovi  fooding 
value* 
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Table  15.  -  Peed  grains:     F.eceirts  Pt  crirrary  markets,   /.-Dril  _1935-U5 . 

Ferrus.ry-April  19U6 


Item 


Com,  12  markets,!/ 
Oats,  12  markets  1/ 
Barley,   U  markets  2j 


Arril 


.Average . 
153li_U3 


I9UU 


I9U5 


-Pet. 


Mar. 


1,000  1?u.   1.000  V-g.   1,000  "bu.   1,000  bu.   1,000  bg.   1,000  l^u 


17,127  S,  100  37,U07 
U,55g  U.S66  13,6US 
V,  813     .  9,07s  IO.81U 


33, 196  ■     17,118  16,036 
13,loU      16,823  11,217 
5,089       8,  s68  5.062 


Compiled  .from  reports  of . the  Grain  Branch,  rroduction  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion. ,  .  •  ■ 

1/  Chicago',  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,   St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Peoria. 
Omaha,   Indianapolis,   Sioux  Cfty,  .St.  Joseph,  and  Yichita. 
2/  Minneapolis,  Milwa-gkee,   Chicago,  and  Duluth. 


Ta^iile  le.  -  "Production  and  stocks  of  specified  "b^/product  feeds, 
Cc toiler-  M  9.  ro  h  i'3iWr-U6 


Item. 


Production 


)ctocer-March 


IqUc 


i:.UU_U5'   lcU5_U6"  Pet. 


?  far . 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 
t  ons 


Peh. 

"iTooo" 

tons 


Har . 


1,  O'lO 
tcr.p 


Cottonseed  cake  and  m.eal 

:  2,^07. 

U 

1,115.5 

202. 

5 

'172. 

0 

125. 

IOC 

Soybean  cake  and  m.eal 

•  1,769. 

X 

J 

2,0^1.2 

330. 

7 

33^. 

9 

369. 

i 

367. 

6 

Linseed  cake  and  m.eal 

•  267. 

5 

poU.  3 

38. 

0 

3^. 

1  . 

uo. 

7 

35. 

0 

Peanut  cake  and  meal 

^1. 

5 

50.7 

10. 

k 

u 

3 

3 

Copra  cake  and .meal 

23.' 

2 

1/  17.  U 

3. 

u" 

u 

3. 

1 

g 

Corn  gluten  feed  and  T.eal 

U66. 

3 

362.7 

"75. 

2 

S3. 

1 

Uo. 

0 

79- 

1 

.  Brewers'  dried  grains 

98. 

111.5 

7 

16. 

u 

19. 

? 

1"^. 

7 

Distillers'  dried  grains 

302. 

7 

200.7 

!^6. 

U 

55. 

8 

U2. 

u 

6 

Wheat  millfeedf^ 

2,927. 

9 

2,959.8 

U72. 

2 

515. 

1 

558. 

li 

1/300. 

0 

Rice  millfeeds 

108. 

1 

■  113.3 

13. 

5 

10. 

5 

13. 

8 

9. 

8 

Alfalfa  meal  . 

338. 

8 

U23.7 

Us. 

0 

50. 

2 

6U. 

3 

0 

Pish  cake  and  meal 

88. 

2/  62.  li 

3. 

s 

•  2. 

6 

2. 

Stocks  end  of  period 

Cottonseed  cake  and  m.eal  : 

lOU. 

55.6 

9U. 

3 

lOU. 

5 

56. 

0 

55. 

6 

Peanut  cake  and  meal  : 

2 

1.1 

2 

I. 

2 

.  ■  1. 

1. 

1 

ComT^iled  as  follows:     Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  and  wheat  millfeeds.  Bureau  ^  the 
Census;   soybean  and  linseed  crke  arid  meal,  G-rain  Branch,  Production  and  Marketin.^^ 
Administration,   derived  from  Census  crushings  rer-orts;  brewers'  and  distillers' 
dried  grains,   copra  cake  and  meal,   and  rice  millfeeds,   Production  snd  Marketing 
Administration;  gluten  feed  and  meal  derived  from  re'^orts  of  the  Corn  Industries 
Research  Foundation. 

!_/  Preliminary.     2/  October-Pebruary. 


